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ARE YOU STILL 
AN ACTIVE 
PARTNER... 





in this ‘’7%4 billion-a-year’’ success? 


Your continued support in promoting the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan will help “America’s partner- 
ship” this year to repeat or surpass last year’s 
four-star performance, in which sales of U. S. 
Savings Bonds were 7%, billion dollars—exceed- 
ing redemptions by far more than a billion! 

So keep up the splendid work—keep on telling 
and selling your employees the advantages of 
Payroll Savings: (1) ease; (2) regularity; (3) 
safety of investment; (4) security for the indi- 
vidual and the nation; (5) $4 for every $3 at 
maturity! And, remember, people with a stake 
in the future are the most stable, most productive 
employees. 

For any help you need in conducting the Plan, 
call on your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bonds Division. 


New Savings Bonds Plan | 


won’ t affect the P.S.P. 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of 
America are making it 
possible for farmers, doc- 
tors, and other self-em- 
ployed people to partici- 
pate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. 
This extension of the Sav- 
ings Bonds program is not 
a partial payment plan and 
is intended only for people 
who are not in a position 
to take advantage of the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Bag Printer will print 


This new 
any size or type of 
bag made of paper, | 
burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one, two and 


three colors. 


The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
cellent job of printing 


on used bags. 


We are in a position to 





make prompt delivery 


printing inks for the 


Fertilizer industry. 
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Young Farmers Are Learning the Value 
of Soil Conservation and Fertilizer 


GOOD FERTILIZER COMES IN 


Allow ALITY Begs 


Good fertilizers deserve good packaging. It's true that the beneficial effects 
of your fertilizer do not depend on the bags you use but why handicap a 
potent mixture with an unsightly package? Fulton's textile bags say to the user 
“‘Here comes quality.” 


Prompt shipments from our nearest factory. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
At'anta St. Louis Dallas Denver Minneapolis New York 
New Orleans Kansas City, Kanses Phoenix, Arizona Winterkaven, Florida 
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Senate Hearings On 
Fertilizer Bill 


Arguments Heard for and Against Hickenlooper-FlannaganMeasure 
to Put Government into Fertilizer Production. Industry’s Position 
ell Presented by Leading Fertilizer Executives 


HE hearings on the Soil Fertility Bill 

(S. 1251) which were held by the Senate 

Committee on Agriculture from May 26th 
to June 4th were successful in that they 
brought out an accurate picture of the current 
fertilizer situation as contrasted with the 
“wishful thinking’ of the proponents of 
the bill. The highlight of the testimony was the 
statement of Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son who opposed strongly the plan to put the 
Government into the fertilizer manufacturing 
business, although favoring the objectives of 
the measure to increase the use of fertilizer 
and liming materials. 

The hearings were opened with testimony 
by Senators Hickenlooper and Hill, two of the 
sponsors of the bill, who were interrogated 
keenly by the members of the committee, 
notably by Ellender of Louisiana and Lucas 
of Illinois. The principal objections centered 
on the erection of the proposed phosphate 
plant at Mobile and the vast experimental 
program to be carried on by two per cent of 
the farms of the country. Even some of the 
bill’s sponsors were not wholly satisfied with 
all provisions of the measure, Senator Bush- 
field of South Dakota criticizing the location 
of the proposed plant in Mobile rather than 
the Middle West, and Senator Thye of 
Minnesota questioning the need for such an 
extended experimental program in view of the 
large amount of work in this field being done 
by the U. S. and State Department of Agri- 
culture. 


On the second day of the hearing, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, who were in- 
strumental in having the bill introduced, 
presented their arguments. Farm Bureau 
President Edward A. O’Neal stated that, if 
American farmers were to use as much phos- 
phate as some agricultural authorities recom- 
mend, it would take 80 plants the size of the 
Mobile plant to supply the additional needs. 
Other Farm Bureau officers reiterated this 
theme and stressed the need for larger sup- 
plies of concentrated phosphates. 


Secretary Anderson States Opposition 


On May 29th, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson was the sole witness. 
His testimony answered many of the points 
made by the bill’s proponents and developed 
the following points: 

1. Private industry is expanding its pro- 
duction facilities, but progress has been slow 
because of the shortage of construction ma- 
terials and equipment. Until he is shown that 
private industry cannot meet the demands of 
farmers, he will oppose Government owner- 
ship and operation of plants. 

2. He is not satisfied that the proposed loca- 
tion of the Government plant or the proposed 
processes would result in the most economical 
production and distribution of fertilizer. If 
any such plant were built he would be in- 
clined to believe that it should be located in 
the West. 
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3. A program of Government building and 
maintenance of the Mobile plant would be 
subject to curtailment by the next or succeed- 
ing Congresses—a development that would 
not occur if private industry took over the 
job. 

4. Under general supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration banks for cooperatives 
have continuing authority to lend money to 
farmer cooperatives at reasonable rates of 
interest for the construction and operation of 
plants—hence the loan provisions in S. 1251 
are unnecessary. 

5. The industry has not neglected its op- 
portunities to take over five Government ni- 
trogen plants. For justifiable reasons it has 
not shown interest in some plants which 
could not be operated on an economical basis. 
U. S. D. A. has been discussing arrangements 
with the War Department by which the units 
of these plants could be reassembled and 
thereby made attractive to industrial invest- 
ment. 

6. The Secretary favors establishment of a 
national fertilizer policy and program in- 
volving the testing and demonstrating of 
liming materials, fertilizers and other conser- 
vation materials and has prepared a report 
incorporating a proposed substitute bill for 
S. 1251 and carrving out his principles. 


Fertilizer Industry Testifies 


On June 2nd and 3rd the members of the 
fertilizer industry were given the opportunity 
to be heard, and twelve representative execu- 
tives gave an able presentation of the present 
picture and future prospects in the fertilizer 
field. 

Charles E. Heinrichs, in charge of the Min- 
ing Department of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Va., said 
‘there is no need for the proposed Govern- 
ment mining program’’ provided under the 
measure because “private industry is well 
able and willing to expand its operations’’ to 
meet present and future phosphate rock needs 
‘“‘without seeking Government funds _pro- 
duced through taxation.” 

“In truth,”’ he said, ‘“‘that very expansion 
(of mining operations) is well under way and 
as usual the industry, even though quietly, 
has been and is doing a good job in spite of 
the difficulties and delays involved in obtain- 
ing equipment and supplies.”’ 

He charged that under provisions of the 
Hickenlooper-Flannagan bill ‘“‘the phosphate 
rock miners, who have an enviable record of 
achievement through technical resourceful- 
ness and high efficiency achieved under the 


competitive enterprise syste:~ are faced unde~ 
the terms of S. 1251 by the prospect of th: 
un-American procedure of extinction by con- 
fiscation.’’ He pointed out that under Tit!» 
III of the bill TVA is directed to acquire b- 
lease, transfer or ‘“‘otherwise”’ phosphate lands 
in Florida, either privately owned or in the 
public domain, as an ‘‘adequate reserve’”’ fcr 
the Mobile, Alabama, proposed Government 
plant authorized under the bill. He said 
“public domain” phosphate lands ‘‘are vir- 
tually non-existent in Florida.” 

Heinricks testified that the Nation’s phos- 
phate reserves ‘‘are adequate for more than 
1,000 years even on the basis of present in- 
complete knowledge.” 

Ralph B. Douglass, vice-president of the 
Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va., and chair- 
men of the Executive Committee of thie 
American Plant Food Council, testified that 
he ‘‘thoroughly realizes the importance of and 
strongly supports fundamental (agricultural) 
research and education, but not commercial 
production of fertilizers by Government agen- 
cies camouflaged as research’”’ under the pro- 
posed legislation. 

“Research is of the utmost importance to 
the fertilizer industry as well as to the 
farmer,”’ he said, adding that ‘‘in addition to 
the vast program carried on by the U.S. D. A. 

. and in conjunction with the State Ex- 
periment Stations,” the fertilizer industry ‘‘is 
doing extensive research work.”’ 

“It does not seem logical to drastically re- 
duce the admittedly worth-while projects 
within U. S. D. A. . which are now in 
effect and at the same time pass other legis- 
lation which will require millions of dollars 
. . . and will not be as effective in accom- 
plishing the desired objectives as presently 
organized agencies.” 

“T do not believe it (S. 1251) offers as sound 
a cure as projects already in existence, nor do 
I believe it will provide supplies of fertilizer 

. as quickly as private industry will 
catch up with demand if this legislation is not 
passed,” he emphasized. 


He said that notwithstanding wartime and 
post-war difficulties in obtaining essential ma- 
terials for plant expansions, “‘ there has 
been and is now under way a tremendous ex- 
pansion of production facilities.” 


O. C. Metzger, president of the newly- 
completed Ia-Conda Phosphate and Chemical 
Co., plant at Perry, Iowa, stated that “pri- 
vate industry in the Midwest is building to 
take care of the fertilizer demands”’ and that 
“new plants in Iowa and adjoining Mid- 


(Continued from page 20) 
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Factors Influencing Desirable Levels of 
Plant Food In Fertilizers’ 


By J. FIELDING REED! AND L. T. ALEXANDER? 


HE trend toward the use of higher analy- 
sis fertilizers has been pronounced in the 
last few years. This has been emphasized 
by others in this group. In the present dis- 
cussion we will consider the subject from the 
standpoint of (1) the formulation of fertilizers 
as neutral or acid-forming, (2) the inclusion 
of ample quantities of secondary and minor 
elements in mixed fertilizers, and (3) the re- 
lation of concentration to problems of ferti- 
lizer application and distributing machinery. 
Other studies point to the economy of buy- 
ing the fertilizer with the highest guarantee 
in line with the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash needed for the crop. They may not 
take into consideration whether or not we 
should make the fertilizer a concentrated 
source of just these constituents at the ex- 
pense of leaving out room for other necessary 
plant food elements; or whether we should 
provide for leaving a neutral or basic residue 
in the soil. 


Formulation of Fertilizers Neutral or 
Acid-Forming 

Let us first consider the desirability of 
making fertilizers non-acid forming or neutral. 
Such fertilizers usually are formulated with 
dolomitic limestone, which supplies calcium 
and magnesium and maintains a higher pH 
level in the root zone than the fertilizer which 
does not contain this material. Numerous 
experiments in the Southeastern states on 
acid soils have shown the increased yields 
that result from the use of non-acid forming 
fertilizers. Typical of these are the data in 
Table 1 which show that neutral fertilizers 
resulted in a better yield of potatoes, cotton, 
and strawberries. Although the results pre- 
sented in Table 1 are attributable to the use 
of dolomitic limestone to neutralize the 
acidic effects of the fertilizers, it is not known 





* 4 paper presented at the Vertilizer Conference held at Belts- 
ville, Md., January 8 and 9, 1947. 


' Professor of Agronomy, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

2 Principal Soil Scientist, Division of Soils, Fertilizers 
and Irrigation, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Beltsville, Maryland. 


whether the beneficial effects were in con- 
trolling acidity in the fertilized zone of the 
soil or in furnishing a source of calcium and 
magnesium that was needed by the crops. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF YIELDS FROM ACID-FORMING 
AND NEUTRAL FERTILIZERS 











Increased 
yields per 
Yield per Acre acre due to 
neutral 
Crop Soil Type Acid Neutral fertilizer 
Bladen 
Irish f..s--1. 238 bu. 255 bu. 17 bu. 


potatoes Ports- 
mouths.]. 198 bu. 212 bu. 14 bu. 








Norfolk 
Lis: 
Sweet light phase 160 bu. 174 bu. 14 bu. 
potatoes heavy 
phase © 150bu. 163 bu. 13 bu. 
Cotton Norfolk s.1. 899 Ibs. 1192 lbs. 293 Ibs. 
seed 
cotton 





Strawber- Norfolk 1371 qts. 1730 qts. 359 qts. 
ries s.1. 





1Collins and Skinner, ‘‘Jour. Am. Soc. Agron.” 
34:894, 1942. 


It would appear then that the desirability 
of supplying these limestone constituents to 
acid soils is hardly questionable. The point 
that is often questioned is the furnishing of 
these constituents through fertilizers, rather 
than as independent applications of dolomitic 
limestone. Although the quantity of dolo- 
mitic limestone applied to the soil as neutral- 
izers in mixed fertilizers is not large in com- 
parison with the amount added to the soil in 
a liming program, it may be relatively more 
effective because of the fact that it is applied 
in a small portion of the soil. It is possible 
that responses would be obtained in many 
cases to neutralizers in fertilizers even though 
the soil had been limed with dolomitic lime- 
stone to the desired pH level. A number of 
factors should be considered here. In the first 
place the use of limestone as a filler in place 
of sand hardly merits argument. Many of 
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the grades being sold at present still have 
room for filler which should be limestone 
rather than sand in the Southeastern states. 
Hence the present necessity for some pro- 
vision concerning the formulation of fertilizers 
non-acid forming. 

But as we move toward high grades we face 
the issue of either holding down the level of 
N, P and K, or eliminating the requirement 
for non-acid formulation. There would seem 
to be little doubt as to which of the two is 
preferable from a theoretical viewpoint. The 
higher analysis fertilizer should be used, with 
the lime needs met by separate applications. 
On the practical side, however, the issue is 
not this simple. The southern farmer has been 
slow to adopt a sound liming program. While 
the lime use, under the impetus of the AAA 
program, has increased appreciably, it is still 
entirely inadequate. For example, the farmers 
of North Carolina this past year applied an 
average of a little over 40 pounds of ground 
limestone per acre. With this low lime usage, 
the non-acid forming fertilizer may be worth 
as much to him as one containing more N, 
P, or K. Perhaps the solution might lie in a 
policy which would include offering for sale 
both the high analysis mixtures, zcid forming, 
and the somewhat low r grades, non-acid 
forming. The less expensive, per unit of 
plant food, high analysis f rtiliz r could be 
purchased by the farmer that is following a 
good system of farming including adequate 
use of dolomitic liming materials, while the 
lower grade, non-acid forming fertilizer could 
be furnished for those farmers applying all of 
their plant nutrients in the mixed fertilizer. 
A concurrent educational program could be 
directed at encouraging sound use of lime to- 
gether with the more economical higher 
grades. In those areas of the United States 
where adequate liming practices are followed, 
the use of the less expensive sources of plant 
nutrients should be encouraged. 


Inclusion of Secondary Elements in 
Mixed Fertilizers 

A second major factor that must be con- 
sidered is provision of ample quantities of the 
secondary and minor elements in mixed fe-- 
tilizers. When considering the elements that 
should be provided for in fertilizers, it is we'] 
to bear in mind the composition of the crops 
that are being grown. Table 2 gives the com- 
position of the above-ground portion of sev- 
eral important crops. The quantities of cal- 
cium, magnesium and sulphur utilized by the 
crops are considerable. In those regions hav- 
ing soils relatively low in these elements, con- 
sideration must be given to supplying them 
either in the fertilizer or as separate applica- 
tions. Crop residues may play an important 
part in the nutrition of the plant since they 
may contain a major portion of the nutrients 
taken up by the plant. 

The amounts of calcium, magnesium, and 
sulphur supplied to the soil by some high and 
low analysis fertilizers are given in Table 3. 
Note that, if the analysis goes to very high 
values, relatively small amounts of the sec- 
ondary elements can be included. It was 
noted in the preceding discussion that the cal- 
cium and magnesium may be economically 
added in the liming materials. In addition, 
however, we should consider the desirability 
of making room in the fertilizer for such ele- 
ments as sulphur and the trace elements, 
boron, copper, manganese, and zinc. Sulphur 
deficient areas and growth responses to appli- 
cation of sulphur have been reported for 12 
states and 3 provinces in Canada. We cannot 
overlook this factor in formulating fertilizers. 
Admittedly the evidence is incomplete, and 
there are undoubtedly many areas where sul- 
phur will not be necessary. On the other hand, 
until we have sufficient evidence to the con- 
trary, we would be presumptuous in formu- 
lating fertilizers from materials that do not 


(Continued on page 24) 


TABLE 2 
NUTRIENTS IN VARIOUS CROPS BASED ON ENTIRE ABOVE GROUND PoRTION OF PLANTS 











Pounds Nutrients absorbed per acre, lbs. 
Crop per Acre 

P.O; K,0 CaO MgO SOs; 
PINE Re iws ethene esse 7,142 142.9 25.4 231.9 55.6 29.8 26.5 
CS eee eee 9,720 134.3 60.9 119.8 162.0 61.1 tet 
NOIR epee RN tos wins 6,300 80 40 45 16 21 25 
ROU So oa we knees aes 3,000 60 15 58 64 18 12.5 
FURIES as ecb takes aaekoa xe 4,000 95 25 107 103 17 25 
Oe errr 3,000 65 14 37 46 11 oe 





1 Hawkins, ‘“‘Jour. Am. Soc. Agron.” Vol. 38: 667-681, 1946—Includes below ground portion of plants. 
2 Olsen and Bledsoe, ‘‘Ga. Exp. Sta., Bull. 222.” 1942. 
3 Assumed yields. Percentages of elements taken from Beeson. U.S. D. A, Misc. Pub. 269. 1941. 
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The Function of the States in Collecting 
and Analyzing Fertilizer Statistics’ 


By J. F. FUDGE! 
(Continued from the May 31, 1947 ‘issue) 


Other Types of Analysis 


Fertilizer statistics collected in the normal 
discharge of control duties may also be ana- 
lyzed in a number of other ways which are of 
value to individuals or groups within the 
State. For example, Texas has for many 
years published information comparing the 
costs of different grades and materials. Last 
year the average selling price of ammonium 
nitrate was $54.87, as compared with an 
average valuation found of $84.98 while cor- 
responding figures for cottonseed meal were 
$65.00 and $19.49. The average farmer can 
take these two sets of figures and see that 
ammonium nitrate is a much cheaper source 
of nitrogen than cottonseed meal. In another 
table, we have given the approximate average 
cost in cents per pound of nitrogen, available 
phosphoric acid, and potash. Last year, the 
average figures were 13.00, 7.00 and 7.00 
cents per pound in 8-8-8, 15.08, 8.12, and 
8.12 in a 4~-12-4, and 63.82, 34.36, and 34.36 
in sheep manure. Mr. Mehring recently wrote 
me that in his opinion ‘‘this has been a real 
service to the farmers of Texas and I think it 
has enabled them to save far more money in 
buying plant food than it costs to run your 
entire fertilizer control office.’’ Other similar 
analyses might be made to answer questions 
of local importance. 


The Collection of Statistics 


Knowing what statistics are required for the 
analyses desired, the next questions deal with 
who should collect them and how they may 
best be collected. 

The State control official who is charged by 
law with the control of the sale of fertilizers 
within the boundaries of his State is unques- 
tionably the individual who should be respon- 
sible for the collection of statistics adequate 





* A paper presented at the Fertilizer Conference held at 
Beltsville, Md., January 8 and 9, 1947. 


1 State Chemist of Texas and Chief, Livision of Chemistry, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, Texas. 


in kind and amount to give the desired 
analyses. The official who, by default, makes 
it necessary for the agronomists or other 
agricultural specialists to collect and analyze 
fertilizer statistics, is not performing his duties 
in the way in which they should be performed. 
If the statistics he collects are adequate for 
proper control, they will also be adequate for 
proper analysis. Voluntary. submission of 
statistics by fertilizer manufacturers or volun- 
tary analyses by the control official are not 
sufficiently strong to get the job done. In 
order to get this work done properly, definite 
responsibility should be placed by law upon 
the guarantors of fertilizer to provide the 
control official with the necessary information, 
and upon the control official to collect, analyze 
and publish the statistics properly. 

The statistics provision (Section 13) of the 
second draft of the Model Fertilizer Bill 
adequately takes care of tonnage statistics 
concerning different grades and materials but 
it does not take care of the tonnages sold in 
different counties within the State. It is, 
therefore, adequate from a national point of 
view, but does not go far enough from a State 
point of view. 

Statistics adequate from the point of view 
of the individual States may be collected in a 
number of different ways. One way is by a 
current report of all sales, giving the amount 
and kind of each fertilizer and the name and 
address of the person to whom the fertilizer 
was sold. This may be done most easily by 
furnishing the control official with a copy of 
invoices of individual sales. This entails no 
extra work for the manufacturer and gives the 
control official complete information. It can 
also be done on forms furnished by the control 
official. Both ways may be used at will by 
the manufacturer, but the invoice system is 
used in Texas for nearly all sales since it is 
easier. In such a case, it is necessary to 
observe care that both methods are not used 
for the same sales, since this would result in 
duplication. This method also has the marked 
advantage that the control’ official is kept 

(Ccntinued on page 28) 
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Florida Scientists Show N.F.A. 
Committee a Varied Research 
Program 


The spring meeting of the Plant Food Re- 
search Committee of The National Fertilizer 
Association was held in Florida April 21-25. 
It is said that a picture is worth a thousand 
words but it would require a book to descri}e 
the many lines of research activities visited 
by the committee in following the itinerary 
arranged by Frank L. Holland, Director of 
The Florida Agricultural Research Institute 


Florida scientists are supplying farmers of 
their State with the answers to many agricul- 
tural problems. Florida, like other parts o 
the country, needs N, P, and K; but in addi- 
tion many of its varied soils require the so- 
called secondary and minor elements. In such 
cases, magnesium, manganese, copper, and 
zinc are considered just as essential as N, P, 
and K. Without the application of these 
elements, when they are needed, fertilizer 
containing the usual three nutrient elements 
will not give the most satisfactory results. 





Fig. 1. Snap beans grown on muck soil at the 
Everglades Station near Belle Glade. Sun- 
flowers are used as wind breaks 


The climate varies from temperate to sub- 
tropical and the extreme variation in soil 
types is greater than in most agricultural 
States. The soils range from fine sand, low in 
organic matter, to muck soils in the Ever- 
glades; from acid soils such as are commonly 
found in humid climates to the marl soil in 
the Homestead area; and from heavy soils in 
the north to stony soils in the extreme south 
near Florida City. Each of these soil types is 
supporting a prosperous agriculture. 

To meet the needs of Florida agriculture 
seven branch experiment stations have been 
strategically located throughout the State. 
With a well-coordinated research program, 
widely differing problems do not dismay 
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F]orida’s scientists and the problems are ap- 
pi ached with enthusiasm and determination 
b: the staff under the direction of Harold 
Mowry. 


At the Gainesville station, the committee 
observed the response of oats to copper treat- 
ment; they saw the effect of zinc treatment 
as to white bud of corn; they viewed the re- 
sponse of both pasture grasses and cattle to 
the proper use of minor elements. Cattle, it 
was observed, tripled their gain of weight 
when grazing on a fertilized legume-grass 
pasture rather than on an unfertilized pasture. 
Legume stands have been increased by nitro- 
gen applications and effective inoculation. 
New strains of white Dutch clover that with- 
stand hot dry weather were growing on sandy 
land. Frozen citrus juice concentrates, mixed 
with water, tasted like fresh juice. 


At the Citrus Experiment Station at Lake 
Alfred, the results of research work are corre. 
lated into a unified program of recommenda. 


acid, eight per cent potash, three per cent 
magnesium oxide, one per cent manganese 
oxide, and one-half per cent copper oxide. 
From Winter Haven a side trip was made to 
visit the phosphate deposits near Mulberry. 
Manager R. B. Fuller of the International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation’s Florida 
Phosphate Division and his associates showed 
a dragline with a 215-foot boom moving over- 
burden and phosphate matrix in a bucket 
that took 21 cubic feet (30 tons) at a bite. 


The matrix is mixed with water and carried 
through pipes to the washer, where it is 
washed, screened and graded. The larger 
sizes of phosphate rock are then sent to the 
loading bins. The smaller particles are fur- 
ther processed; the sand is separated from the 
phosphate rock by a special process and the 
rock is dried in a rotary kiln and conveyed to 
the loading bins. After viewing the whole 
operation, one wonders how the end-product, 
phosphate rock, can be sold for a few dollars 
per ton. 





Fig. 2. This caterpillar tractor with scraper 

attached is used to level the field after the 

scarifier shown at the side of the tractor has 
broken the soft calcareous rock 


tions for citrus growers. Soil technologists, 
agronomists, horticulturists, pathologists, en- 
tomologists and other workers all integrate 
their findings into one program for action. A 
tour through the station’s citrus grove pro- 
vides convincing evidence that the recom- 
mendations are producing quality fruit. The 
fine working relationship between station 
workers, growers and supply industry repre- 
sentatives in the area is particularly note- 
worthy, resulting in strides toward standardiza- 
tion of cultural practices such as fertilization 
and spraying. An example of a grade of 
fertilizer recommended for citrus fruit is four 
per cent nitrogen, six per cent phosphoric 


Fig. 3. N.E.A.’s Plant Food Research Commit- 
tee inspecting oats plots which have received 
treatments of minor elements 


Proceeding down the Florida peninsula to 
Brighton, the committee and their guests 
called on Jesse Durrance who has converted 
“salt sick” land into excellent grazing land by 
applying fertilizer and copper to the soil and 
who gives the cattle other needed minerals in 
their drinking water. 

Muck land at the Everglades Experiment 
Station that quivers under your feet produces 
outstanding crops of celery and other vege- 
table crops. As much as three to four tons of 
fertilizer per acre is applied to celery. Pas- 
tures also grow luxuriantly when mineral fer- 
tilizers including copper are used. One of the 
pasture plots included in an experiment at 


(Continued on page 19) 
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McCarty Elected Director of 
Seaboard Airline Railroad 


At a meeting of stockholders of the Sea- 
board Airline Railroad Co., held in Norfolk on 
May 26th, George W. McCarty, president of 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., of Atlanta, was 
elected a member of the board of directors. 


Mr. McCarty has been identified with the 
fertilizer industry for more than thirty years, 
having been connected. with Ashcraft-Wilkin- 
son Co. as officer and director since 1916. He 
is also a director of A. D. Adair & McCarty 
Brothers and of the Interstate Mills, Inc., 
Cairo, IIl. 


During the war, he was assistant chief of 
the Nitrogen Unit, Chemical Branch, Wai 
Production Board. 


His many friends in the industry are con- 
gratulating him on this new honor, and the 
Seaboard Airline on their securing the serv- 
ices of one of the outstanding business lead- 
ers of the South. 


New Alabama Fertilizer Plant 


The new plant of the Sand Mountain Fer- 
tilizer Company, Attalla, Ala., was recently 
inspected by a representative group of local 
business men. The plant, which comprises a 
new A-frame building measuring 140 by 130 
feet, a nitrate warehouse and an office, was 
begun in 1946 and operation started last Jan- 
uary. Annual capacity is 15,000 tons. 

The company is operated by T. W. Allen 
and G. P. Phillips who have had 20 years’ and 
13 years’ experience, respectively, in the pro- 
duction and sale of fertilizers. 


Spencer Chemical Company 
Announces 1947 Prices 


Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas Cit, 
Mo., has announced prices for Spensol nitr: 
gen solutions effective July 1, 1947, as follow 

Spensol A (40.6% nitrogen; compositio: 
21.7% anhydrous NH;3, 65% ammonium n 
trate, 13.3% water) $45.50 per ton. 

Spensol B (40.8% nitrogen; composition, 
26% anhydrous NH;, 55.5% ammonium ni- 
trate, 18.5% water) $43.25 per ton. 

Spensol C (37% nitrogen; composition, 
16.6% anhydrous NH:, 66.8% ammonium 1:- 
trate, 16.6% water) $42.50 per ton. 

The prices are f.o.b. Military, Kan., but 
freight equalization allowance will be made «is 
may be necessary to equalize freight charges 
on a per-ton-of-solution basis with Hopewell, 
Va.; Belle, W. Va.; South Point, Ohio; or E] 
Dorado, Ark. 


V-C Promotes Dickinson 
and Heinrichs 


The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion announced on June 2nd the appointment 
of Alfred J. Dickinson as Acting Manager of 
the Purchasing Department, and of Charles 
E. Heinrichs as Manager of the Phosphate 
Mining Department. 

Mr. Dickinson has been connected with 
the V-C Company since 1938 and with the 
Purchasing Department since early in 1946. 

Mr. Heinrichs was formerly vice-president 
of the Phosphate Mining Company prior to 
its acquisition by V-C. He has had a wide 
experience as a practical mining operator as 
well as in the field of research. His new 
duties will include both the Florida and 
Tennessee Divisions. 
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NEW YORK 


Principal Interest in Supplies for Next Season. New Prices Awaited on Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Superphosphate Fertilizer Organic Prices Increase. Potash Contracts Rapidly Taking Next 
Years’ Production. French Potash Imports Completed 


Ezclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


With the wind-up of the fertilizer mixing 
season, which this year has extended some 
weeks beyond the usual period, manufacturers 
are looking forward to supplies of materials 
for next year’s production. Potash producers 
have written up a considerable amount of 
business for the coming season and are faced 
with the problem of taking care of customers’ 
demands for quantities in excess of last year’s 
purchases. Many contracts for sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate expire on June 
30th but to date no future prices have been 
announced. 

There are no appreciable stocks of any basic 
fertilizer material to be carried over into the 
new season, and in some cases current con- 
tracts will not be completed until well into 
the new season. It is understood that the 
International Emergency Food Council has 
definitely decided against world-wide alloca- 
tion of potash and soluble phosphate supplies 
for 1947-48, but controls will be maintained 
on nitrogen. Announcement of nitrogen allo- 
cations is expected momentarily. It is gener- 
ally anticipated that world production of 
basic fertilizer materials will continue to im- 
prove, but scarcities will exist in some areas 
for another year at least. 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

There is practically no spot material on the 
market. Shipments from producing plants are 
on previous contracts which take all the cur- 
rent production. Future contract prices are 
uncertain with the trade expecting an in- 
crease. Some producers are planning to seil 
direct and prices will probably be announced 


shortly. 
Nitrate of Soda 


The domestic and foreign supply available 
is insufficient to meet the demands. Buying 
conditions are above normal as the farmers are 
asking for more n trogen than usual, for top- 
dressing purposes. 





Organic Materials 


Very little fertilizer organic material is in 
the market. Prices for nitrogenous tankage 
have ranged from $4.50 to $5.50 per unit of 
ammonia ($5.47 to $6.68 per unit N), f.o.b. 
producing plants. Dried blood, tankage and 
bone meal are well beyond the fertilizer price 
level but feeders are not showing any great 
interest except at the lower prices which have 
prevailed the past few weeks. 


Phosphate Rock 


The situation is still tight, in spite of ex- 
panding production facilities. Acidulators are 
still taking entire current production and the 


railroads have shown improvement in deliv- 
eries. Allocations will be discontinued on 
June 30th. 


Superphosphate 


Shipments are still on contract only. In- 
quiry is still strong, particularly from the 
Middle West. With many contracts expiring 
at the end of this month, interest is centered 
on the prices for next year’s schedules. It is 
expected that the current spot prices will be 
maintained for future contracts, in view of 
the increased cost of phosphate rock. 


Potash 


Producers have made a considerable num- 
ber of contracts fo 1947-1948 shipment. In 
most cases, buyers want increased quantities 
and the potash companies have a problem to 
take care of all customers with their expected 
level of production. The allotment of French 
potash, totaling 16,500 tons, has now been 
received and it is not known if additional 
quantities of this material will be available 
during the coming fall and winter. If all U.S. 
demands are to be met, additional imports 
will be necessary. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers Report Continued Demand for 
Mixed Goods. No Improvement in Natural 
Supply. Organics Prices Higher 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9, 1947. 

Lateness of the season seems to be reflected 
in the continued demand for agricultural 
chemicals. Mixers in this section are still 
quite busy winding up the season, and there 
is considerable interest being shown in sup- 
plies for the future. It is reported from the 
West Coast that considerable tonnage of am- 
monium nitrate for export is being held up 
by refusal of longshoremen to load steamers. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Although produc- 
tion is up and shipments are moving with 
fair regularity, the general demand is still 
ahead of supply. The buying position con- 
tinues tight, with additional interest in the 
prospects for the coming season. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Strong demand continues 
and buying conditions remain. very tight. Al 
arrivals have been immediately absorbed. 

Castor Pomace.—Activity is restricted to 
deliveries on existing contracts, with no addi- 
tional offerings in prospect. Several of the 
producing plants are scheduled to shut down 
during part, if not all, of July. The pomace 
situation is governed entirely by the produc- 
tion of, and market conditions surrounding, 
castor oil. Pomace is quoted nominally at 
$37.50 per ton at the producing factory. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—The market for or- 
ganics has had the appearance of renewed 
strength, due apparently to lack of offerings 
of cake meals by the oil mills, and some little 
buying interest shown by the feeding trade. 
While blood sales had been reported as low 
as $6.50 per unit of ammonia ($7.90 per unit 
N), asking prices are now $7.50 to $8.00 ($9.12 
to $9.72 per unit N) for blood, with tankage 
at $7.00 to $7.50 ($8.51 to $9.12 per unit N). 
These prices are too high for the fertilizer man 
and he shows practically no interest. There 
is some demand for bone by the feeders, 
which keeps the market fairly firm. 

Fish Scrap.—A few offerings appeared at 
prices too high for consideration by the fer- 
tilizer mixer. 

Phosphate Rock.—Demand continues ahead 
of production, and buying conditions remain 
exceedingly tight. 

Superphosphate-—This material continues 
in short supply against present demand, and 
considerable interest is being shown in the 
probable supply for the coming fiscal year. 


Potash.—Inquiries are numerous for prompt 
and future, and the demand is for more thar. 
the domestic production can supply. Deliver 
ies of the recent French allotment have beer: 
completed, and it is not known whethe: 
further shipments are contemplated. 


CHICAGO 
Sales of Nitrogenous Reported but No Generai 
Offerings. Feed Market Spotty 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHICAGO, June 7, 1947. 

Rumors, presumably confidential, hav: 
reached this market of a few transactions in 
nitrogenous organics, and reports indicate 
they were at sellers’ asking prices. Free offer- 
ings are not as yet being made by the produc- 
ers. 

In the feed market, demand appears in- 
clined to be spotty, prices for wet rendered 
tankage ranging in the neighborhood of $7.00 
per unit ammonia ($8.51 per unit N), de- 
pending on quality and shipping point. Un- 
ground dried blood demand is light, prices at 
about $6.75 per unit ammonia ($8.20 per unit 
N), delivered buyers’ plants where freight si 
not excessive. 


CHARLESTON 


Spring Shipping Season Continues Later than 
Usual. All Materials Still in Heavy 
Demand with Short Supplies 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, June 6, 1947. 

Shipping orders for mixed fertilizer have 
continued long beyond the usual period and 
the fertilizer manufacturers will carry over 
practically no stocks. 

Organics.—Not many offerings of organics 
for the new season have come out yet and the 
South American market continues to quote 
above the prices that can be obtained on do- 
mestic material. It is plainly evident now that 
very little, if any, European organics will be 
obtainable. Domestic nitrogenous is quoted 
at $4.75 per unit of ammonia ($5.77 per unit 
N), f.o.b. Midwestern production point for 
May/June shipment in a very limited quan- 
tity. 

Castor Pomace.—Though importations of 
castor beans have increased, the producers of 
castor pomace are still not prepared to take 
on additional business. 

Blood.—Price is around $6.75 to $7.00 per 
unit of ammonia ($8.20 to $8.51 per unit N), 
bulk, f.o.b. Chicago, with little interest from 
buyers. 
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“YOU CAN TELL A 


eee MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACK 














THE MINUTE YOU PICK IT UP” 





Yes, the men who handle Fertilizer 
appreciate a QUALITY Shipping Sack 


Fine Fertilizer Shipping Sacks are easier 
to handle, easier to pack, and easier to 
stack—they are UNIFORM in size. 


Their sturdy construction enables them 
to withstand rough handling, holding 
damaged materials to a minimum. 


Sift - proof, dust - proof, water - resistant, 
they give your fertilizer complete pro- 
tection from packer to user. 

Specify Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Ship- 
ping Sacks for your requirements. 


, THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio 
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Tankage.—Fertilizer grade around $7.00 
per unit of ammonia ($8.51 per unit N), f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Demand continues to ex- 
ceed the available supply on Chilean material 
and the domestic production continues short. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is an insist- 


ent demand for nearby material which can- 
not be filled. 


Superphosphate.-—Though there has been a 
record production, calls for this material con- 
tinue beyond the supply and indications are 
that the shortage will continue for many 
months to come. 


Phosphate Rock.—This market continues ex- 
tremely tight, due largely to the car shortage. 


Brand Establishes 
Research Fellowship 


A fund of $15,000 has been given by Charles 
J. Brand, former Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer of The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, to create a graduate fellowship in botany 
at his alma mater, the University of Minne- 
sota, in honor of the late Professor Conway 
MacMillan, former head of the Department of 
Botany in that university. Mr. Brand plans 
to add to this fund and hopes to interest for- 
mer students of Professor MacMillan in 
making the fellowship permanent. 


The Fellowship with a stipend of $1,200 a 
year will be awarded each year to a research 
student holding a master’s degree from the 
University.of Minnesota or an institution of 
similar standing. Mr. Brand particularly 
specified that candidates holding master’s 
degrees from the University of Chile or the 
Catholic University of Chile are to be ac- 
cepted as applicants on an equality with those 
from institutions of this country. This pro- 
vision is included because of the honor be- 
stowed on Mr. Brand by the Republic of 
Chile in giving him the Order Al Merito with 
the rank of commander, the highest honor 
bestowed on civilians who are not citizens of 
Chile. 

The selection committee consisfs of the fol- 
lowing University of Minnesota officials: the 
head of the Department of Botany, the dean 
of the Graduate School, and the dean and di- 
rector of the Department of Agriculture. The 
Fellowship for 1946 was awarded to A. Stanley 
Holt, Rhode Island State College, whose field 
of research is the evolution of oxygen by 
chloroplastics in the presence of oxidizing 
agents. 


Cattle Climb Hill for 
Fertilized Pasture 


How phosphate fertilizer made ‘‘hill climb- 
ers’ out of a herd of cattle is a story that 
might help convince East Texas farmers that 
fertilization is here to stay. 

It has convinced one East Texas farmer, a‘ 
least. He is Thomas Champion, Wood Count, 
farm unit demonstrator and owner of the hill- 
climbing cattle. 

County Agricultural Agent E. A. Spacek 
explains that Champion had heard a lot about 
what phosphate would do for clovers and 
grasses when applied to pasture land. Half 
joking, he spread the fertilizer on top of a 
knoll in one of his pastures last fall. 

“It didn’t fool anybody. Not even the 
cows,” Champion told the’ county agent. 
Every morning the cattle all make the climb 
up the knoll to graze the phosphated land, 
where the grass and clover is shades greener 
and inches taller. 

“‘Sure looks funny to see those cows trudg- 
ing up the hill every morning when there is 
plenty of clover and grass down at the bot- 
tom,’’ Champion said. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


CONTACT PLANTS 
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PLANTS 


NICOLAY TITLESTAD CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Multiwall 


There’s extra value you don’t 
see in the bag itself. It shows up 
in your plant, where Bemis spe- 
cialists will check your filling, 
closing and storage operations 
to make sure you're getting the § 
most from your equipment. 
There’s extra benefit, too, in 
having Bemis Multiwall Plants 
conveniently located to take 
care of your needs. We invite 
you to take advantage of these 
services. 
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Bemis to Distribute 
Fischbein Bag Coser 


The Dave Fischbein Co. of Minneapolis’ 
manufacturers of industrial sewing machinery’ 
has appointed Bemis Bros. Bag Co., with its 
many strategically located sales divisions and 
offices, exclusive distributor of their new hand 
electric filled bag closer. 


The machine weighs less than eleven 
pounds, including full cone of thread, and is 
the only bag closer of its kind on the market. 
Designed and constructed exclusively for bag 
closing, it operates from any AC or DC 110- 
volt line, and is ideally suited for closing 
cotton and burlap, as well as most kinds of 
paper bags. It will close about one hundred 
bags an hour, with tight and uniform stitches, 
four to the inch. 


THE FISCHBEIN BAG CLOSER 


Requiring no skill, operators have only to 
guide the machine, holding bag in one hand 
and the closer in the other. A conveniently 
located switch on the handle makes starting 
and stopping possible with a flick of the 
thumb. 


Currently priced at $225.00, net Minneap- 
olis, the new machine fulfills a variety of bag 
closing needs, and according to the Bemis 
Company is meeting with much _ success. 
Production of the units is being increased by 
the Fischbein Company, and they report 
ability to make prompt shipment. 


April Sulphate of Ammonia 


There was little change in the production 
levels of by-product sulphate of ammonia 
during April, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The output amounted to an even 
65,000 tons, compared with 67,674 tons in 
March. Shipments exceeded production by 
over 12,000 tons and, as a result, stocks on 
hand at the end of April had declinede to 
19,541 tons. During the first four months of 
the year, the output totaled 262,021 tons, an 
increase of 45 per cent over the same period 
of 1946. 


Ammonia 
Liquor 
Tons NH3 


2315 
2,471 
2,051 
9,293 
8,057 


Sulphate 
of Ammonia 
Tons 
Production 

April, 1947 

March, 1947 

April, 1946 

Jan.-April, 1947 

Jan.-April, 1946 


Shipments 
April, 1947 
March, 1947 
April, 1946 


Stocks on Hand 
April 30, 1947 787 
March 31, 1947 835 
April 30, 1946 541 


77,684 
74,577 
52,598 


2,276 
2,279 
2,011 


19,541 


N. F. A. FLORIDA INSPECTION TRIP 


(Continued from page 13) 


this station produced beef at the rate of a 
ton per acre annually, “believe it or not.” 


At the Subtropical Experiment Station 
near Homestead the visiting group saw 
groves of avocados, as well as tomatoes and 
other crops growing luxuriantly on soil pre- 
pared by scarifying soft rock. The prepared 
seed bed appears to be made up principally 
of stones but under the guidance of soil scien- 
tists, resourceful engineers and plant breeders, 
it is supporting a thriving agriculture. 


Near Florida City, the last town on the 
southern tip of the Florida mainland, potatoes 
are grown on a marl soil. Here, the water 
table is usually so near the surface that a 
system of canals has been devised in order that 
the water table can be lowered during wet 
seasons or raised if occasion demands. 


After seeing the many obstacles overcome 
by the agricultural scientists in Florida, the 
group came away feeling that almost any 
agricultural problem can be solved through 
persistent and intelligent. application. 
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SENATE HEARINGS ON FERTILIZER BILL 


(Continued from page 8) 


western states already have a capital invest- 
ment cf well over $10,000,000.”’ 

In answer to the “phenomenal increase in 
demand”’ for fertilizers in the Midwest, Metz- 
ger said a plant at Waterloo, Iowa, hasdoubled 
itse capacity; a new plant at Mason City, 
Iowa, is doubling its capacity; two new plants 
are being built at Omaha; a dry-mix plant 
has been completed at Des Moines and an- 
other large plant is being built at Dubuque, 
Iowa; a new plant has been built at Minne- 
apolis and two more are under construction 
in Minnesota; five plants have been added in 
Wisconsin and ‘‘numerous plants _ con- 
structed”’ east of the Mississippi, in Illinois, In- 
diana and neighboring States. He said that 
‘any one of these new plants, 10 years ago, 
could have taken care of all the demand in 
Iowa and the adjoining States.” 

Maurice H. Lockwood, President of the 
National Fertilizer Association, included with 
his testimony many exhibits showing (1) the 
increase in average plant nutrient content in 
fertilizers by a typical cooperative since 1923, 
(2) the doubling of fertilizer output in the 


last decade, (3) N.F.A.’s annual consumption 
report for 1946, (4) maps of consumption in 
the U. S. in 1946 and of the location of the 
industry today, (5) the increase in U. S. 
superphosphate production through 1946, and 
(6) the names and locations of some 70 fer- 
tilizer plants built since 1940, now under con- 
struction or projected, including established 
plants that have increased their capacity 50 
per cent or more since 1940. Written state- 
ments, provided by many members, were 
filed with the committee. 

J. R. Simplot, Simplot Fertilizer Sales Co 
Pocatello, Idaho, spoke extemporaneousl: 
about new plant expansions for normal and 
concentrated superphosphate production in 
the West. 

Dr. G. F. MacLeod, technical vice-presi- 
dent of Sunland Industries, Fresno, Calif., 
presented a laboratory demonstration, using 
pure plant food elements, and showing the 
folly of believing that a 100 per cent pure 
fertilizer can be produced. He accompanied 
his testimony with a paper entitled ‘‘What’s 
in a Bag of Fertilizer?” 

Howard A. Parker, president, Sylacauga 
Fertilizer Co., Sylacauga, Ala., directed his 


(Continued on page 22) 





BAGPAKER E-1 (Portable). 
Working with filled bags, 
one operator can close up to 
15 bags per minute. A single 
foot pedal controls both con- 
veyor and sewing head. 





Most farmers agree that you can’t beat the BAGPAK 


ter seller. Economical to apply. Write Bagpak for details. 





sity to cut and hack at each stitch. 


———, 
“cushion-stitch” closure (made by Model E-1 Bagpaker 
illustrated) for closing heavy-duty multiwall paper bags. 
This “cushion stitch” is tough; in fact, it is the strongest 
part of the bag. Yet it opens neatly, in a flashI—no neces- 
The “cushion stitch” makes your packaged fertilizer a bet- 
=—=—_/ 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION 

International Paper Company, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Camden, Ark., Baltimore. 
In Canada: Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa, - 
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Increase the Nitrogen Content 
ot Your Mixed Fertilizer and 
Lower Your Costs with 





















Extra Quality for your 
fertilizer because Lion Ni- 
trogen Solutions give you 
the means to use maximum 
amounts of both ammonia 
nitrogen and nitrate nitro- 
gen, 


Extra Nitrogen for your 
fertilizer because Lion Ni- 
trogen Solutions are more 
economical sources of 
nitrogen. Used properly, 
they give you fertilizers 
that cure rapidly, store 
well and drill efficiently. 


Extra Profits because 
Lion Nitrogen Solutions 
help you lower your han- 
dling costs. They supply in 
one operation the nitrogen 
usually added separate- - 





ly by several nitrogen 
carriers, 





Nitrogen is an important sales feature of mixed fertilizers because 
more and more farmers realize the need for nitrogen as a soil food. 
Give your fertilizers the extra sales advantage of nitrogen with Lion 
Nitrogen Solutions. 


You will find Lion Nitrogen Solutions an economical source of nitrogen 
for your mixed fertilizers. Lion “1,” for example, contains 40.6% 
nitrogen —a higher content than most sources. It is easy to mix and 
does not reduce the effectiveness of other ingredients. 


Write to Lion Oil Company, Chemical Division, El Dorado, Arkansas, 
for complete details today. 


LION OIL COMPANY 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 











Lion 1" Is Available 
For Shipment In Tank-Car 
Lots NOW 


Composition of Lion ‘1"’ 
Ammonium Nitrate 65.0% 
Anhydrous Ammonia 21.7% 

Water 13.3% 

Total Nitrogen— 40.6% 

Nitrate Nitrogen— 11.38% 
Ammonia Nitrogen—29.22% 


Makers of famous 
Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 


EL DORADO, 
ARKANSAS 


be -- 
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attention to the opposition to S. 1251 in his 
State and also presented an N.F.A. chart 
showing that TVA’s latest published costs of 
producing concentrated superphosphate, with- 
out overhead, are substantially higher than 
the industry’s selling price. 


Louis Ware, president, International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corp., Chicago, IIL, 
stressed the fact that the U. S. phosphate and 
potash industries have given a most creditable 
performance during these recent years of un- 
usually high demands. 


C. T. Prindeville, vice-president, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, JIl., told the Senators, among 
other things, that the cost of delivering one 
unit of phosphoric acid to a Southern farmer 
is less if delivered as normal superphosphate 
manufactured at existing Southern plants than 
it would be as triple superphosphate made at 
Mobile. 


R. P. Roos, secretary-treasurer, N. S. Koos 
& Son Co., Kenosha, Wis., provided conclu- 
sive evidence that the industry —particularly 
in the Middle West—is a capable one and can 
progress without Government expenditure in 
fertilizer plants, test demonstration programs 
and elaborate, expensive personnel such as is 
detailed for the program. 


Saw” 


wo 


Ny 


AT cc 


Lester E. Britton, manager, Fertilizer De- 
partment, Consolidated Rendering Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., brought out that no farmer in 
New England has suffered for fertilizer during 
the entire war period. 

B. W. Bellinger, general manager, U. S. 
Phosphoric Products Division, Tennesse 
Corp., New York, emphasized advances ii 
triple superphosphate production and ex- 
pressed the firm opinion that U. S. D. A. as 
sisted by other agencies, including the indus 
try, can attain the objectives of the bil! 
efficiently and effectively. 


TVA Witnesses 

On the last day of the hearings, four repre- 
sentatives of TVA and one from the North 
Carolina Extension Service spoke in favor of 
the bill. Gordon R. Clapp, newly appointed 
TVA chairman, explained the selection of 
Mobile as the site for the proposed plant. He 
emphasized the need for large quantities of 
low cost electric power as the plant was in- 
tended for the production of elemental phos- 
phorus for war purposes as well as for the 
production of fertilizer material. The Mobile 
plant, would use the blast furnace process. 

Charles H. Young, Director of the TVA 
Chemical Engineering Department, in an- 
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ow TO Staamlim YOUR FERTILIZER PACKING 
WITH A ST. REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEM 


With only one operator, the 160-FB St. Regis 
packer weighs and fills from 12 to 16 mullti- 
wall paper valve bags every minute. Bags 
then drop on to a conveyor. No more slow 
bag-closing methods. As bag leaves 
machine, valve closes automatically from 
weight of contents. 


After filling, Multiwall bags are moved 
from the packer by conveyor for stacking 
on trucks or pallets. 


The bags may be loaded directly on electric 
truck for quick movement to storage or to 
shipping platform. 


This entire operation is fast, efficient, and 
economical. Remember that the moisture- 
proof multiwall paper bag keeps fertilizer 
in “top” condition. 


Write now for free illustrated folder 
giving details of this efficient packaging 
operation. Ask for Case History No. 2. MULTIPLY PROTECTIONs MULTIPLY SALABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 

NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Avenue °* CHICAGO 1: 230 North Michigan Avenue °* BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Building 

SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery Street ° ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton Street ° Offices in Other Principal Cities — 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTO. MONTREAL * VANCOUVER 
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swer to a committee member’s question con- 
cerning the process to be used at the proposed 
Mobile plant, stated that the Victor Chemical 
Company had at one time operated in Tennes- 
see a blast furnace unit for elemental phos- 
phorus production but had abandoned it later 
for a different process. Questioned as to the 
reason for TVA wishing now to develop the 
blast furnace process on a commercial scale 
at Mobile, Mr. Young stated that new devel- 
opments in that process in recent years war- 
ant its further exploitation on a commercial 
scale, but expressed doubt as to the industry’s 
willingness to use the method until Govern- 
ment has demonstrated its practicability on a 
commercial scale. 

Several references were made by the TVA 
witnesses to the desirability of furnishing 
minerals to fertilizer users in the unmixed 
forms rather than as mixed fertilizers, infer- 
ring that the fertilizer industry did not offer 
materials freely and stating that most of the 
demonstrations sponsored by industry were 
with mixed fertilizers containing nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

The hearings were adjourned until June 
24th when it is understood that representa- 
tives of other farm organizations will be 
heard in opposition to the bill. 


—— —_- —_»— 


PLANT FOOD LEVELS IN FERTILIZERS 
(Ccntinued from page 00) 


supply any sulphur to the mixed fertilizer. 
More research is necessary on amount of 
sulphur needed, and the soils and crops to 
which it should be applied. It should be noted 
(Table 3) that ordinarily there is enough sul- 
phur supplied in the average fertilizer to take 
care of plant removal. The exceptions to this 


are the minimum amounts supplied by certain 
fertilizers formulated without sulphur-con- 
taining compounds. 

Although the addition of both calcium and 
magnesium through lime has been mentioned, 
particular consideration might be accorded to 
magnesium in the South because of the low 
content of magnesium in many soils and the 
prevalence of magnesium deficiency in many 
sections of the Southeast. That this need is 
recognized is evidenced by the fact that in 
1944 and 1945 the average mixed fertilizer 
contained 2.07 per cent MgO and over half of 
this was deliberately added in the form of 
magnesic materials (Unpublished data sup- 
plied by A. L. Mehring). It is certain that 
we should not recommend a change from a 
lower analysis fertilizer to a higher one unless 
it carries adequate quantities of the secondary 
elements needed for the farming system being 
followed. 


TABLE 3! 


CaO MgO SO; 
Commercial Mix: % % % 
Complete 
(12-20% total plant food) 
Minium 5.74 0.10 11.97 
Maximum 2352 761 27.05 
Average 14.76 1.21 20.23 
Complete 
(21-40% total plant food) 
Minium 5.20 0.15 8.38 
Maximum 19.88 3.79 23.96 
Average 11.71 1.08 17.26 
Complete 
(over 40% total plant food) 
Minimum 0.30 0.11 .00 
Maximum 14.58 0.64 22.06 
Average 4.63 0.26 3.49 





1 Taken from Mehring and Lundstrom, THE AMER- 
ICAN FERTILIZER, January 22, 1938. 
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Chemical packaging by the What Sacking Seales Should Do 


fil, .; h and check method ; “ 

on ACT WEIGHT : 

Seclaes fealen Datsod for Profitable Operations .. . 

Chemical Co., Dallas, Any fertilizer packaging operation that uses a device for filling a bag to approxi- 

Texas. mate weight; conveys ¢* ie to another man for hand-trimming and checkweigh- 
ing and then conveys the bag to the sewing machine costs too much today. Bags 
should be simultaneously filled, weighed and checked in one smooth operation 
by one man to the scale as illustrated above and the bag conveyed directly to the 
closing machine. Thus you eliminate (1) double handling, (2) extra checking 
scales, (3) added labor costs. The combined fill, weigh and check operation is 
simple, time-saving and profitable. The fact that EXACT WEIG Sacking 
Scales have sacked hundreds of thousands of tons for two decades at the lowest 
cost per ton ever experienced in the industry should prove their worth to you. 
Write us. There is no obligation whatever. 





SALES and SERVICE 


in all Principal Cities THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


from Coast to Coast i ¢ 
901 W. Fifth Avenue % olumbus 8, Ohio 
and Canada Dept. Oe. 783 Yonge St. Toronto %, Cancile 
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Trace Elements in Mixed Fertilizers 


The trace elements present a more specific 
situation. While there is no doubt that these 
elements have a place in the fertilizer pro- 
gram, it would seem that they should be in- 
cluded in mixtures only for specific purposes 
and not as a general prescription. The neces- 
sity for their inclusion cannot be overlooked, 
however, and where used, they would cer- 
tainly affect the limits to which we could go 
in high analysis mixtures. 


Application of Concentrated Fertilizers 


With increasing concentration of plant 
food in fertilizers, there comes the question of 
its effect on injury to crops and reduction in 
stand. In the South this has caused particular 
apprehension because of the usual methods of 
applying fertilizers. The common methods 
often result in placement of fertilizer directly 
under and too close to the seed. 

A factor often overlooked in this connection 
is that high analysis fertilizers, per unit of 
plant food, will frequently have less injurious 
effect on stand and growth than low analysis 
fertilizers. This is because of the necessity of 
using high analysis materials, which generally 


TABLE 4 


SaLt INDEXES OF Two 4-10-4 FERTILIZERS 
FORMULATED FROM DIFFERENT MATERIALS 





Per cent Plant 








Food Supplied Material Salt Index 

4%N 16% Nitrate of Soda 24.2 
10% P:Os 18% Superphosphate 4.3 
4% K:O0 17.5% Kainit 25.0 
Total Salt Index 53.5 

Index per unit Plant Food 2.97 
162 Zo N 32% Ammonium Nitrate 12.0 
P20; 48% Superphosphate 2.1 
wt K.0 60% Muriate of Potash 7.7 
Total Salt Index 21.8 

Index per unit Plant Food 21 


have less salt effect per unit of N, P, or K, 
than low analysis materials. This is illus- 
trated by the theoretical examples listed in 
Table 4. This shows that two different 4-10—-4 
fertilizers can be prepared with one having a 
relative salt injury effect on seeds of 2.5 times 
the other. In fact, if we used the high analysis 
materials given in the second example, it 
would be possible to make an 8—20-8 ferti- 
lizer with a salt index of 43.6, or less than the 
4-104 made up with lower analysis materials. 
Thus high analysis fertilizers are not as likely 
to create a problem in stand injury as might 
be imagined. 

At the same time it should be realized that, 
as we go to high grades using the same ma- 
terials, we are more likely to produce injury 
if the fertilizers are applied at the same rate 
per acre. And undoubtedly a movement to 
high grades will not be followed by a pro- 
portionate reduction in amount of fertilizer 
applied per acre. 

This brings up the question of proper place- 
ment of fertilizer. Cooperative experiments 

conducted by the U. S. D. A. and several ex- 
periment stations have shown that placement 
was the most important factor influencing 
the soluble salt content of the root-zone soil. 
Side-band placement of high analysis ferti- 
lizers resulted in less soluble salts in the root 
zone than under-seed placement of fertilizers 
with a lower salt index. Tractor equipment 
that permits satisfactory placement is avail- 
able and is very general in most parts of the 
country, but is only in limited use in the 
South. Horse-drawn equipment that pro- 
vides for band placement is available but is 
actually used by a relatively small percentage 
of the southern farmers. We have to face the 
very real fact, then, that higher analysis fer- 
tilizers, if distributed in the South today, 
would be largely placed under the seed. 
Again we are faced with an educational prob- 
lem that has several aspects. The farmer will 
have to learn to apply less of the high analysis 
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“Special attention”? makes farming more profitable today. 
Crop rotation and modern cultivation techniques husband the wealth of the 
land .. . scientific fertilization ensures tomorrow’s yield. 

Many fertilizers are compounded with potash . . . for potash enriches the 
soil. . . helps crops develop resistance to disease and rot. . 
Sunshine State Potash has contributed greatly to America’s bumper 

farm production. 
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materials to furnish the same plant food ele- 
ments, and he will have to look toward the 
use of efficient placement machinery. This is 
complicated by a system of farm tenancy that 
makes both of these problems even more 
difficult to put across. 

It should be recognized that in some sec- 
tions of the country, it should be possible to 
go to higher concentrations of fertilizers than 
in others. The soils of the central and western 
parts of the U. S. are generally much better 
supplied with calcium and magnesium than 
those in the South. The farmers of the former 
areas use machinery largely for fertilizer dis- 
tribution. Mixed fertilizers containing 30 to 
40 per cent of N, P20; and K2O often may be 
used profitably under such conditions. On 
the other hand, in the South, particularly the 
Southeast, 30 to 40 units would usually not 
permit provisions for neutralization and the 
furnishing of desirable secondary plant foods. 
If these factors are taken into account, a total 
of from 20 to 30 units of plant food are about 
as high as we can expect to go in the case of 
fertilizer carrying nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash. Higher analyses could, of course, be 
expected when formulating two-constituent 
types such as 0-9-27 or 10-0-30, which are 
usually designed for top-dressing. 


Summary 

In summary, it is evident that the use of 
higher analysis fertilizers offers promise from 
the standpoint of economy as far as nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash are concerned. 
The secondary elements must be considered, 
however, as well as the acid-forming proper- 
ties of the fertilizer. Placement equipment is 
available, but in the South, with tenant labor, 
its general use is not without difficulties. A 
thorough program of education would have 
to accompany and possibly precede any 
drastic change in plant food concentration in 
fertilizers. 













FERTILIZER STATISTICS 
(Continued from page 11) 


constantly up to date with statistics, while 
periodic reports do not accomplish this nearly 
so well. Unless a control official has tried this 
method, he has no conception of the great 
value of these current reports in control work. 
Another way to collect these statistics would 
be to require the manufacturers to make semi- 
annual reports of sales of the different 
grades in each county. This would be re- 
quiring the manufacturer to do a great deal of 
additional work which should properly be done 
by the control official. The additional work 
would not be great where the number of 
counties in the State is small, but would be 
considerable in the larger States. 


Publication of Analyses 


Until the statistics and analyses are pub- 
lished, this work is without value to anyone 
except the control official. A letter giving this 
information to fertilizer manufacturers is 
undoubtedly of value to that particular group, 
but such information is of value and should be 
distributed or made available to many other 
groups. The distribution of the publication 
should be as wide as necessary to get the in- 
formation to all interested parties. Provision 
for the regular periodic publication of this 
type of information should be included in the 
fertilizer law of each State. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I believe that it is the func- 
tion of the State control official to collect all 
pertinent statistics, analyze them in sufficient 
detail that the analyses may be of maximum 
value to all interested parties, and to publish 
and distribute these analyses as soon as 
possible after the termination of the time 
period covered. These analyses should be so 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
| mee Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. ‘ 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
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made that all information of national interest ing of the relationship between soils, crops, 
is given on a uniform basis among the States farming systems, climate, etc., than can data 
so that the individual State reports may be collected on a State basis. The reason for this 
compared or combined directly and easily in is that many counties are relatively much 


working out national analyses. more homogeneous with respect to the factors 
; ’ just mentioned than are States. A county is 
Discussion by A. L. Mehring a better unit for statistical studies of relation- 

County data on fertilizer consumption are _ ships than is a State. 
of national, as well as local interest because The Federal Government is not, however, 


they can be used to gain a better understand- in position to collect details on fertilizer usage 


TABLE 3. 
CONSUMPTION OF FERTILIZERS BY CLASSES IN MISsSISSIPPI 
AND IN THREE OF ITs CounrTIES, 1933 To 1945 
(Short tons) 





Fiscal Ammonium Nitrate Other Super- All 
Year! sulphate Cya :mid ofsoda_ nitrogenous phosphate Mixed other? Total 
Cotiah County 
1) eee 34 0 564 50 1,301 10,797 121 12,867 
LO eee 11 5 1,329 145 242 11,536 56 13,354 
A | So ee 53 5 1,774 0 60 4,890 14 6,796 
1), | eee 1 0 2,133 35 165 8,759 13 11,706 
Madison County 
IPRS Cos sece tons 12 0 26 0 124 187 13 362 
1 Seer 57 0 661 0 500 1,871 130 3,219 
i) ee 7 0 1,059 17 513 2,102 222 3,920 
IDES eee eh oe 0 60 1,718 402 2,135 5,031 41 9,387 
Sunflower County 
1 eee 30 0 20 30 0 0 0 80 
1 ee 2,611 2,010 1,610 594 0 0 25 6,850 
<b Rare 7,534 2,910 7,964 0 24 28 54 18,514 
MOE pe se kG 0 1,508 8,370 5,014 0 58 0 14,950 





! Fiscal years ended June 30th. : 
2 Bone meal, ground phosphate rock, ammonium phosphates, and potash salts. Tabulated from annual 
fertilizer tonnage reports of the Mississippi Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 4. 
PLANT-FOOD RATIOS AND RATES OF APPLICATION OF FERTILIZERS USED ON THE PRINCIPAL SOIL 
AND Crop AREAS OF LOUISIANA, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1939 AND 1945 











Harvested. Weighted average rate Plant-food 
Major Principal crop of fertilizer application’ ratios® 
Area! soil fertilized acreage 
series? crops® 19394 1939 1945 N POs; KO 
Acres Pounds per Pounds per 
acre acre 
I Alluvial Truck 25,300 376.5 382.6 1 1.10 0.38 
II Alluvial Sugar cane 504,160 86.6 115.6 cae 05 
III Alluvial Cotton 1,050,450 33.0 59.0 : 20 46 
IV Caddo-Beauregard Fruits and nuts 78,951 344.0 463.6 i wee ae 
V Lake Charles-Crowley Rice 536,330 72.8 87.4 1 3.14 1.39 
VI Memphis-Grenada Cotton 472,053 26.4 64.7 1 46 88 
VII Norfolk-Ruston Cotton 1,155,981 105.3 103.2 1 .68 oo 
Miscellaneous Diverse 228,445 71.0 97.4 1 1.69 .66 
State Diverse Cotton® 4,051,670 69.3 94.9 1 67 sou 





1 All parishes, wholly or largely within the soil series indicated and having 20 per cent or more of the total 
crop acreage in 1939 in the specified crop, are included. 

2 Soils and Men (folded soil map) Yearbook of Agr. 1938. 

3 Census of Agriculture 1940 Vol. 1 Pt. 5 Statistics for Counties, Dept. of Commerce. (See also footnote 6.) 

4 Total harvested crop acreage of the parishes included in the respective areas as shown. 

5 Calculated from fertilizer grade tonnage reports of the Louisiana State Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration and the acreage in the preceding column for the corresponding parishes. 

6 The percentages of the total tonnage of fertilizer used in 1939 on the principal crops are estimated as 
follows: Cotton 52, Sugar cane 12, Fruits and nuts 12, Rice 7, Corn 6, Vegetables 6, Oats 4, and all other 1 
per cent. In a number of parishes the largest crop acreage was in corn or legumes, but in no case was either of 
them the principal fertilized crop. 
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Ammonium Anhydrous Woter Total Nitrate Ammonia 
Nitrate Ammonia Nitrogen Nitrogen Nitrogen 
% % % % 
SPENSOL A 65.0 21.7 13.3 40.6 11.36 29.24 
SPENSOL B 55.0 26.0 18.5 40.8 9.62 31.18 
SPENSOL C 66.8 16.6 16.6 37.0 11.65 25.35 
VY Higher Nitrogen Content WY More Nitrogen Per Dollar 
Y Easier Mixing VY Free Technical Service 
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at the county level, and for that reason we 
would like to see more States publish their 
tonnage consumption by counties. In order 
to emphasize the importance of this we have 
prepared some tables which will illustrate the 
valuable information that may be obtained 
from county data. 

In no case is the use of fertilizer uniform 
throughout a State. On the contrary, in 
most cases its use is localized. For example, 
the 1939 census of agriculture shows that 
Aroostook County, Maine, used over three- 
fourths of all fertilizer sold in the State, 
although 15 other Maine counties also used 
fertilizers. 


Mississippi Statistics 


Although Mississippi as a whole used four 
times as much fertilizer in 1945 as in 1933, 
Copiah County, a truck crop area, actually 
used less in the more recent year, as may be 
seen in Table 3. In fact in 1941 this county 
consumed less than half as much as the aver- 
age in the years from 1933 to 1939. A large 
part of the total consisted of mixed goods. On 
the other hand, consumption in the other two 
counties, picked at random to represent the 
delta and upland sections of the State, was 
very low in 1933 but increased very rapidly 
since then. This growth in Sunflower County 
(delta) consisted almost entirely of chemical 
nitrogen. In Madison County the balance 
between the various materials and mixed 
goods seems about normal for the corn and 
cotton areas of the Southeastern States. 


Louisiana Statistics 


Not only is the quantity of fertilizer used dif- 
ferent in different counties, but in the few States 
where the evidence is available the kinds and 
proportions of plant nutrients are different 
also. For instance, Table 4 shows how this is 
true in Louisiana. Although ten or more 
different kinds of fertilizers are used in most of 
the parishes, one grade of mixed fertilizer 
or one kind of simple material supplied more 
than half the tonnage in nearly half the 
parishes. The point I wish to stress is that 
the most popular kind varies greatly from 
one part of the State to another, even in 


States much smaller and less diverse in soils 
and climate than Texas. Area 1 in the tabk 
is composed of those parishes located on the 
alluvial soils of the State and devoted largely 
to growing truck crops, such as Orleans Parish. 
The rate of fertilization per acre of harvested 
cropland is very high and has not changed 
materially between 1933 and 1945. Slightls 
more P,Q; was used than N. The so-called 
sugar bowl parishes, Ascension, Assumption, 
Iberville, etc., use large quantities of nitro- 
genous materials, especially calcium cyana- 
mide, but very little PpOs or K,O. The rice 
area (V) uses relatively high proportions of 
P.O; and KO. In Calcasieu Parish, where rice 
is the most important crop, 0-14~-7 is the 
principal fertilizer. Cotton grown on the 
Norfolk-Ruston Soils receives much more 
fertilizer per acre than that grown on the 
alluvial soils. The proportions of P2O; and 
K;0 are also higher on the Norfolk-Ruston 
Series. 

Louisiana consumed 14,230 tons of basic 
slag in the year ended June 30, 1945. Most 
of this was used on soils of the Memphis- 
Grenada Series. There are two areas of such 
soils in Louisiana, one centering in Lafayette 
Parish, west of the Mississippi River, and the 
other north and east of Baton Rouge. The 
use of basic slag is widespread in both of these 
areas. Thirty-eight parishes that contain 
little or no soils of the Memphis-Grenada type 
also use no basic slag. 

Much more information could be obtained 
if similar data were available for counties in 
more States. 


FERTILIZER PLANT 


EQUIPMENT 


Dependable for more than 50 Years 


Al.-Steel Pan Mixers— Vibrating 
Self-Contained Wet Mixing Screence 
Fertil .zer Swing Hammer Dust Weigh 
M ixin Units and Cage Type Hoppers 

Batch Mixers— Tailings Acid Weigh 
Dry Batching Pulverizers Scales 


STEDMAN'S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


Founded 1834 





AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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dust 
with 


ROTO-CLONE 
AN AMERICAN AIR FILTER PRODUCT 


You can positively control the costly hazards of 
dust with Roto-Clone—a system of dust control 
for fertilizer plants. 


Reto-Clone is economical to install and to use, 
and it has these advantages: 


Dust separation over a wide range cf particle 
sizes 

Uniform air delivery 

Lower power consumption 

Constant performance under all operating 
conditions 

Provides better working conditions 


Roto-Clone saves both space and money, as a 
single unit performs the functions of exhauster 
and dust collector. And Roto-Clone is easy to 
install, as it is shop-assembled and tested befcre 
shipment. 


Let Roto-Clone make your plant a better place in 
which to work. Write today for complete in- 
formation. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORP. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sole Agent for the Fertilizer Industry 
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You Can Boost Your 
Fertilizer Production 
--Lower Costs with 


STURTEVANT 


Self-Contained 
FERTILIZER UNITS 








There’s nothing else to buy or make—simply 
set up this complete self-contained Sturtevant 
fertilizer unit and you’re ready to start producing 
accurately and economically. It mixes, bases, 
pulverizes, weighs... gets the material ready for 
shipping. Its high production output, low-cost 
operation and low upkeep quickly pays for unit. 
Investigate this custom-built fertilizer industry 
unit. Write for bulletin, today. 





STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY 


71 Harrison Square, Boston 22, Mass. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


CRUSHERS @ GRINDERS @ SEPARATORS @ CONVEYORS 
MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS ® ELEVATORS @ MIXERS 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
€ 
We also manufacture 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 







€ 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Divisian 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: Sales Agents: 

61 Broadway Bradley & Bake 
Washington, D. C. 155 East 44th 8t 
440 The Woodward Bldg. New York, N. ¥ 

A Mark of Reliability 





MSCLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING 


FRANCHISE PLAN 


If the manufacture and sale of agricultural 
insecticides would fit in naturally 


with your present business . . . If you are 
a reliable, progressive and alert 
company ... If you are interested in making 
a permanent and profitable addition to 
your present lines . . . Send for full 
information about The M. G. K. Franchise 
Plan featuring the nationally advertised 
Pyrocide* Dust and Multicide* (DDT) 
Dusts and Sprays. 





McLaughlin Gormley King Co. se 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 


* TRADE MARKS REG. V. S. PAT. OFF. 











ee 


BEE 









FERTILIZER GRINDER 


“Jay Bee” ——_ pens grindable fertilizer ingredient, 
coarse or fine, cool and uniform. 
All steel construction—heavy cast inn) ro Practically 


indestructible. Biggest capacity for H.P. . Handles 
— with up to any grease— 30% pone 0 Mcing De- 
vers finished bins without screens 
or elevators. Sizes and owins from 20 H.P. to 200 H.P. 
to meet every grinding requirement. 
Write for complete details. Please state your grinding 
requirements. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


Franklin, Tenn. 














ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 


BROKERS 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 


Nitrogenous Materials 
Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
Bone Meals 


Dolomitic Lime 
(42—44% Magnesium Carbonate) 


Bags 
Soya Meal and Cottonseed Meal 
Ammoniated Base and Super 


SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, S. C. 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Iol. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper (o., Welisburg, W. Va. 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

St. Regis Paper Ce , New York City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wiikinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

MclIver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemica! Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradiey & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
MclIver & Son. Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Jos. H.. Chicago. Ill. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potaeh and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
BROKERS 
Ashcreft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City 
Huber & @ompany, New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charieston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill 
BUCKETS—for Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J, Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascorne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 


American Limestone Co., Knoxviile, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Cu., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


DUST CONTROL 
Synthetic Nitrogen Froducts Corp., New York City 
ENGINEERS—Chemicg] and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. j., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
. 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicaga, Ill. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston. S. C. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemica] Co., New York City. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker. New York City. 
Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc.., Birmingham, Ala, 
Melver & Son, Aiex. M., Charlestos., S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp . New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston ,Mass 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Hayward Company. The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The. East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J., Baltimore. Md. 
Sedberry, Irc. J. B., Franklin, Tenn. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, Tne, ast Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, III. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. 3., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston, S. C. 
MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co. The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. 


Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 

Sturtevant MillCompany, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
NITRATE OF SODA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Bradley & Baker, New Yor City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
NITROOIN SOLUTIONS 

CuPont du Nemours « Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NOZZLES—Spray 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 

American Agricultural Chemical Co. New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.. Richmond, Vc. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ll! 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 

American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 

Potash Co. of America, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

United States Potash Co., New York City. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 

Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 

Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 
SCALES—Including Automstic Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The 4. J.. Ba'timore, Md 
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Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
SCREENS 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Ce., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works. Atrora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—aAir 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asncraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mcliver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
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American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn.........26 
— Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
‘Everdur.” We also. make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 
mints Adin Oy Aomgmaal, GASCOYNE & CO. INC. 
CATALOG 6-C | Established 1887 
| Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


. W , INC. 
RO ciieig ee gti ru | | 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 

















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. | H. D. RUHM 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Phosphate Consultant 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
— Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also | | 

fficial Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 305 W. 7th Street 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 























WILEY & Cinema bak. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2.MD 
Chemists 

















Tankage 8 Gz uP 327 
Blood ~ South 
Bone , ' , La Salle 

All Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 
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Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 

The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $1.00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY (‘vicabetrnias. pa. 
































We believe you know that PCA is doing two 
Tis) okelacelalmialiale ia (ole coh Aanae 


1—Making every effort to give you best pos- 


sible quality and service. 


2—Looking ahead to the time when we can 


give you even better service. 


We appreciate your business, your confidence 
and your patience. We know what your diffi- 
aU] -X Wo] <- coXe Loh A AA- Mile) eX ZolUMel °) 1e-calel( 
ours. We look forward with confidence to 


future years of pleasant business relationship. 





POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


ENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, III. 
SOUTHERN SALES: OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





IN THE CAR AND IN THE PLANT 


ne save time and money at every stage 

of fertilizer manufacture—unloading, han- 
dling, mixing and bagging—when you use In- 
ternational Potash. 


Pick up a handful of International Potash. 
Let it flow through your fingers. You can see 
and feel the mechanical condition which results 
in unusual workability. You'll like its smooth, 
granular texture, its clean, dry crystals and its 
free-flowing, easy-mixing characteristics. 


International Potash is produced at our mines 
at Carlsbad, New Mexico, and prepared in the 
grades you need and in the quality which assures 
your farm customers the best possible results 
from your fertilizer on a wide variety of crops. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


SULPHATE OF POTASH 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble 
Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia) 


POTASH DIVISTON 
: relerec 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. * CHICAGO * VOLUNTEER BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEOR | 











